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My object on the present occasion is to call attention to what appears to 
be a popular delusion on a subject of considerable importance to the archaeologist. 
If it is not entirely a delusion, it is certainly a great exaggeration and misap- 
prehension* And yet it is almost an article of faith with every Frenchman ; and 
it has so long been accepted by German and English antiquaries as an ascer-^ 
tained fact that it will seem like heresy to doubt it — I mean the opinion that 
the medieval style of architecture usually called " the Gothic style *' is of French 
origin, and that Suger, Abbat of St*-Denis, near Paris, was the inventor, and the 
church of St.-Denis the first example, of it* The subject, in all its bearings, has 
been my favourite study for the last thirty years, and this particular church I 
have visited very often, and careftilly examined on diflPerent occasions in company 
with some of the best-informed French antiquaries and architects, including the 
very able architect M. VioUet Le Due, who has charge of the works there.* 

The points which I especially desire to notice are the following : — 

1. That those parts of the abbey church of St.-Denis which are of the time of 
Suger (1140 — 1146) are not Gothic^ 

2u That those parts of Canterbury Cathedral which were built by William the 
Englishman (1176 — 1183 ) are more advanced in style than those built by William 
of Sens* 

3. That the choir of Lincoln Cathedral, built in the time of St» Hugh ol 
Grenoble and Lincoln (1192 — 1200), is pure Early English and not French Gothic. 

4» It wiU be seen, in the course of my remarks on the architectural history of 
St» Hugh, that he did not bring a foreign architect or foreign builders with him 
to this country* 

1* In the first place, as regards St.-^Denis — 

The more I examine the church and compare it with others, and think over the 
matter, the more I am satisfied that a good deal too much importance is attri>^ 

^ On one of these occasions I was also ' accompanied by the Baron von Quast, of Berlin, one of the best 
informed German archseologistS) and by Mw de €aumont> of Caen^ the father of the modem school of 
archaeology in France. 



2 On the English Origin of Gothic Architecture. 

buted to this example, which differs very slightly firom others of the same period, 
both in Trance and in England. The mistake arises &om the fact that this 
church was almost entirely rebuilt, about a century after Suger's time, and that 
very little remains which is really of his work. Still enough does remain to be 
extremely important, because it is one of the best dated historical examples of 
its period, and that period is a very interesting one— just the beginning of the 
great change of style &om the B;omanesque or debased Boman to the glorious 
Medieval style. Notwithstanding all the changes and the so-called restorations, 
which this remarkable church has undergone, an experienced eye can still detect 
portions of the real work of Suger in the apsidal chapels of the east end, and in a 
small part of the narthex at the west end of the nave, where the building is low. 
The whole of the intermediate church and chancel, all the lofty Gothic church, is 
of the thirteenth century. In this part the details are very beautiful and fully 
developed Gothic, but in all of Suger's work the details are purely Bomanesque^ 
and not more advanced than Peterborough or other English buildings of the 
same period. 

It is almost needless to say that the Abb^ Suger was one of the greatest men of 
his age. He was left in charge as Governor of the Royal Dominions, for many 
years while the King was absent at the crusades. He was bom in 1081, in the 
time of Philip I, of Prance and of our William the Conqueror, and he lived 
till 1151, dying, therefore, at the age of seventy, greatly respected and beloved. 
He was elected abbat in 1122, without the consent of the King Louis YI., to 
whom he was not then known. He was then nearly forty, and was abbat about 
thirty years, during a very eventful period and in a very great bunding age. 
Before he had been four years abbat he made a great reformation in his abbey, 
which the account given of its former state by Ab^lard shows to have been quite 
necessary, and in this reformation he seems to have acted in concert with St. Bernard, 
with whom he kept up a correspondence. When Pope Innocent II. was obliged 
to take refuge in Prance, probably also by the advice of St. Bernard, Suger was 
appointed by the King to receive him, and was sent to Cluny to do him homage, 
and to acknowledge him as the only legitimate Pontiff, and the Pope passed the 
following Easter at St.-Denis with Suger. A few months before the death of 
Louis YI., that monarch also paid a visit to Suger at St.-Denis and prayed 
in the burial-chapel of the kings of Prance, still preserved under the centre of the 
present choir.* The abbat was now left in charge of the affairs of the State, but 

* See the small burial chapel in the centre of the great crypt of Suger in the Plan, Plate YL Part 
of this chapel may perhaps be as early as the time of the Carlovingian kings, or even of King Pepin, as is 
said, but none that is visible ; the earliest part that can be seen, the outer wall of the bunal-chapel^ forming 
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On the English Origin of Gothic Architecture^ 8 

this did not hinder him from giving full attention to the works of his abhey, and 
in 1137 he began the rebuilding of the church and other buildings of the abbey, 
which he carried on for the remainder of his life and left unfinished.'* The 
doorway in the crypt, of which we here give an outline (fig. 1), is chiefly 
of the time of Suger, but earlier in part. It will be seen that no approach 
to the Gothic style is to be found here. The chapels round the aisle of the 




Fig. 1. DOORWAY IN CBTPT, ST. DENIS. 

crypt were ready for dedication in 1140, and three altars were then conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Eouen, assisted by the Bishops of Beauvais, Meaux, 
SenliSy and other prelates. These altars were dedicated to the Saints Bomanus, 
Nicholas, and Hippolytus, some of whose relics were deposited under them. 
Two of these remained undisturbed for a long period; but the third, those of 
St. Hippolytus, were translated, in 1236, to the new chapel, then just built for 
them. This change was rendered necessary by the alteration of plan when the 
church was rebuilt. The plan of having apsidal chapels round the apse is 
believed to have been first adopted at St.-Denis, and it rapidly became the 
fashion in France ; but we have scarcely any examples of this arrangement in 
England. Of course a change of plan is quite distinct £rom a change of style ; but 
these apsidal chapels are believed to have been the first buildings in which the 
pointed arch was systematically used in France. 

In the thirteenth century, massive basements were carried through the vault of 
Suger in order to support the piUars of the side aisles of the choir above, when 



the inner wall of the aisle of the crypt, is of the eleventh century. The outer wall of the aisle and the vault 
are of the time of Suger. 

^ See Appendix I. for original records of these works, and for a curious account of the inconveniences 
arising from the small size of the old choir, which suggested the propriety of its enlargement. 

a2 
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it was rebuilt. Precisely the same arrangement ocoura at Canterbury, wliere a 
substructure is inserted in the same way in the old crypt of Conrad, A,D. 1120, 
in order to support one of tbe pillars of William the Englishman in the choir 
above, built in 1184. (See Eg. 3.) 

At St.-Denis this basement helongs to the rebuilding of tbe choir in 1240, 
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and is therefore sixty years after the similar work at Canterbury. One of the 
pillars of the choir of the date 1240, supported by the substructure introduced at 
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. On the English Origin of Gothic Architecture, 5 

that time under the vault of Sugar of a ceutury earlier date, is well seen in fig. 2 
and in the section (Plate VII.) which is drawn on the lines a B of the plans of 
crypt and choir (Plate VI.) looking eastward. 

The King was present at the dedication of the altars above mentioned, and recom- 
mended the carrying on of the great work so well begun. With this encourage* 
ment Suger continued his plan, and the upper chapels were begun in 1140. The 
windows of these chapels have pointed arches ; they are only slightly pointed as in 
the beginning of a change, and all the mouldings and other details are Eomanesque, 
The altars in these upper chapels were rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and have 
inscriptions upon them giving the dates ; but there remains an inscription of 1144 
placed between two of the chapels of the apse opening from the aisle. This 
inscription is here engraved (fig. 4) ; expanding the contractions, it appears to 
read thus :— 

" >J^ In nomine Sanctissime Trinitatis coneecratum est hoe altare a 
venerabili patxe S[imone]* Novlomi Episcopo, in bonore Sanjctorum 
Innocentium. Anno Incarnationis Verbi mcxljv.** 
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Fig. 4. FBOM CHAPEL OF KOhf INMOCENTS, fBT.^DBN|S. 

* Simon de Vermandois, bishop of Noyon and Tournay, 1123 to 1148 {Gallia Christiana^ t. ix. col. 
1000-1002.) Noviomium and Noviomum occur in charters 1143 and 1210 as later fc^ms of the original 
Novioroagus Veromandnorum of the Antonine Itinerary. See Dictionnaire de Giographie^ Didot Paris, 
1870. Suh voce. 
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The outer half of the rault of the aisle is of the period marked hy the inscrip- 
tion ; the inner half was rebuilt when the choir and apse were rebuilt in the thir- 
teenth century on a new plan, and much higher than the original choir, but the 
old materials were used again, so that the mouldings are still Romanesque in this 
part. The original arches were very narrow ; these were retained, or at least 
the piers were, in the apse, but in the two sides of the choir two »x:he8 were thrown 
into one by removing the intermediate piers and altering the arch, which is con- 
sequently crippled in a singular manner. (See fig. 5.) 



Fig. 5. TBKBE ABCHBB O 

The work was interrupted and damaged by a violent storm before it was finished, 
hut by indefatigable exertion Suger completed the choir in 1144, and the King 
was again present at the dedication of the altar. 

The relics of St. Denis were now translated from their former resting-place in 
the crypt to the new altar-tomb in the new choir at a higher level. This was 
dedicated by the Archbishop of Bheims, and at the same time twenty other altars 
were dedicated by other prelates. That in the centre was dedicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Theobald) in honour of the Saviour, the holy Angels, and 
the holy Cross. 

Suger lived to complete the transepts and part of the narthex at the western 
end, with a chapel over it, but he does not appear to have ever completed the 
nave. It was very usual to bmld the west end and one of the western towers for 
the hells after the choir was completed, and to leave the nave to he built after- 
wards, when the funds could be obtained. In many churches in France the nave 
has never been built, although both the choir and the west end have been finished. 
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Cologne Cathedral is another example of the same plan ; the choir and one of 
the western towers for the belfry were bmlt in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the nave was not built until the nineteenth.* The narthex of Suger 
was low, with a large chapel over it, but all the upper part has been rebuilt, and 
the present vaults are of a later period : some of the shafts of the original low 
vault remain, and have plain capitals formed by a square block with the angles 
rounded oflF. (See Plate VIII. which gives an interior view of one bay of the 
north side of the narthex.) This plain simple capital is commonly called the 
cushion capital, and is extremely common in English and Anglo-Norman build- 
ings of the twelfth century, and for more than half that century ; it occurs at 
Peterborough in 1140, and in very numerous examples both earlier and later in 
England and Normandy. The upper part of the narthex, with the present vaults 
and side chapels, is of the end of the twelfth century, of the same periods as parts 
of Notre-Dame at Paris, which are dated by inscriptions upon them. Plate IX. 
represents part of the narthex, showing the difference in the construction in the 
two periods ; the lower part having wide-jointed masonry, the upper part fine- 
joiated. Por the sake of comparison, we have given in Plate X. specimens of the 
mouldings used both in Suger*s work and in that of the thirteenth century. 

Suger spared no expense in the ornamentation of his church, and collected the 
best workmen he could obtain from all parts. Some of the painted glass and of 
his mosaic pictures and pavements remain, and they are amongst the finest 
examples of this period. 

We read of funds being collected by the Abbat Hugh Poucaud in 1196, 
of King John of England being received in the abbey in 1201, and of Pope 
Innocent III. being applied to for protection about the same time. These are 
certain indications that some of the new work was then completed, and in 
parts of the west end the work agrees well with that period. Some fresh relics 
were also obtained from Constantinople in 1205, probably for the altar in the 
upper chapel at the west end. (See the upper part of Plate YIII.) In 1259 
Henry III., King of England, paid a visit to St.-Denis, and remained for a month 
as a visitor in the abbey, to which he made handsome donations. This was during 
the time that the rebuilding of the church was going on. This rebuilding had 
been begun by Abbot Eudes Clement in 1231, and was not finished until 1281, 
the work having been carried on for fifty years, which shows that it was a great 
work, and it is to this period that the present church practically belongs. The 

» Unfortunately the central lantern tower was not built according to the original design, although that is 
preserved. The effect of that magnificent structure is much injured by the want of the proper proportions 
of the central tower. 
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remains of the earlier church could hardly be noticed by any eyes not accustomed 
to look after such details, although people commonly suppose that the existing 
church is the work of Suger* 

Having now, as I believe, disposed of the claim of the Church of St.*Denis to 
be considered as the earliest Gothic building, and consequently of that of the 
Abb6 Suger to be considered as the inventor of the Gothic style of architecture, 1 
proceed to mention some of the leading historical facts on the subsequent progress 
and gradual development of the new style^ 

2. We are now brought to the second point with which we started. The 
building which is considered by many well-informed persons as the earliest 
Gothic building in England is the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, and, at the 
same time, this is considered to be essentially Prench work, having been rebuilt 
after the great fire in 1174, imder the direction of William of Sens, who was 
brought over by the monks of Canterbury for that purpose, and who is supposed 
to have been in advance of other architects of his time. A careful examination 
of it and consideration of the contemporary history, along with the details 
of the building and of other buildings of the same period, has led me to the 
opposite conclusion. 

The monks of Canterbury were full of lamentations for the loss of their choir, 
'* the glorious choir of Conrad,"' one of the richest edifices of the Norman style 
that had ever been built, in the ornamentation of which they had been at work 
for about half a century. Some of the capitals in the crypt were unfinished at 
the time of the fire, and remain unfinished to this day, affording conclusive 
evidence that the carving was executed after the building was erected. 

The plans of William of Sens were more conservative than those of any other 
architect of the day ; he proposed to preserve as much as possible of this " glorious 
choir of Conrad," and for that reason the work of rebuilding was entrusted to 
him. The English architects would have swept away all the remains, and erected 
a new choir in a more advanced style- William of Sens had previously been 
engaged in rebuilding the cathedral of his native city after a great fire there, and 
was thus able to see what could be preserved. The new ideas of the time made 
it necessary to have the new building considerably more lofty than before, but 
with much ingenuity he made use of all the old materials that were not too much 
damaged^ The side waits and the pillars were raised about six feet, but the old 

» See the Chronicle of Gervase, ap* Twysdeo, col. 1289, 1 8 j and Willises Architectural History of Can^ 
terhury Cathedral^ p. 42* 
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On the English Origin of Gothic Architecture. . 9 

capitals were used again, and pieces of stone let into the pillars and shafts between 
the bases and the capitals, as may still be seen by a careful observation of the joints 
of the masonry, as is well shown by Professor Willis. He thus kept up the purely 
Norman style as the character of the new building. After the work had been 
thus carried on under his directions for four years he fell from a scaffolding in 
1178 and was quite disabled. He then committed the work to a young English- 
man, also named William, and therefore distinguished as William the Englishman. 
Of the work of this second architect we have remaining the transepts, the Trinity 
chapel, and the eastern corona, with the crypts or substructures to support them. 
The choir only had been completed by William of Sens, but as this was of very 
distinctly Norman character, the parts which were visible along with it were 
made to correspond with it, so that the general view should not be disturbed. 
But in the transept and in the crypts the Englishman could follow the more 
advanced style of his own countrymen, and in these parts we find many of the 
mouldings and details almost pure Gothic* Gervase, the contemporary monk of 
Canterbury, has left us so exact an account of the work of each year, that we can 
put a date upon tivery stone of this very interesting building, with the help of 
Professor Willis's ^.dmirable explanation of the text. 

Let us now compare the work of William of Sens in his own country with other 
contemporary buildings, and we shall find that he was not at all in advance of his 
fellows, and indeed hardly kept pace with them. The only parts of his work that 
remain at Sens are the arcades, and these are so exactly like those of Canterbury 
that the same working drawings might have served for both. Another great fire 
occurred at Sens very soon after his return, and the whole of the vault with the 
clerestory belongs to a later period, while some of the side walls and chapels of 
the transept are earlier. . 

The fine church originally built for the cathedral at Lisieux in Normandy 
is so much of the same .character as those of Sens and Canterbury that many 
gpod antiquaries are of opinion that it must be the work of the same architect, 
William of Sens. There is, however, no evidence of this, and no good reason 
to suppose that it is the case. It merely belongs to the same period when the 
transition of style had arrived at the same point. At that time every five years 
makes a visible difference, and it is necessary to be very careful about the exact 
date of the building to have a correct idea of it. There are many other churches 
both in Prance and in England that were building at the same time, which bear 
a very close resemblance to these two. 

* Plate XI. illustrates the distinctions whioh are observable between the mouldings of the two architects. 

h 
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It was about this time, just after the middle of the twelfth century, that the 
peculiar class of ornaments which we call ^' the transitional ornaments '' were 
introduced both in England and in various parts of Gaul, now Prance, by the 
crusaders, on their return from the East* These ornaments often partake of the 
Byzantine character, but they are not exclusively so. Others are more of the 
later Oriental style. It has been well shown by the Count de Vogue, in his 
excellent work on the buildings of Palestine,* that many of these ornaments are 
identical with some which he found there in parts of the country, and in cities 
which have been entirely abandoned for many centuries, ever since they were 
conquered by the Turks, who massacred every man, woman, and child* These 
cities have never been inhabited since that time, and in many places the Turks 
did not take the trouble to destroy the buildings, which are left just in their 
original state, sometimes partially destroyed, and the fragments left about, so that 
they might be replaced if necessary. In these buildings we find pointed arches 
generally, but not Gothic mouldings or other details of that style. The oma* 
ments are of the transitional character, but these Eastern nations never got 
beyond that. We have no really Gothic buQdings in the East. The Byzantine 
style, with its domes, or cupolas and minarets, is quite distinct from the Gothic 
style, although no doubt it was one of the roads by which the Western nations 
arrived at that style. They took many ideas from it, and copied exactly some of 
the details or ornaments, but their own style was quite a distinct matter, and was 
gradually, though rather rapidly, developed in England and in France in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. In Suger's work at St. -Denis we do not find 
any of these transitional ornaments ; they did not come in until after his time. 
It was at one time thought that this kind of ornament was the invention of the 
Western nations, and was carried to the crusades by the soldiers, many of whom 
were carpenters and masons, and carried on their trade in the new settlements. 
It has been shown that the particular parts of Palestine in which settlements 
were made by the inhabitants of particular parts of Gaul may be distinguished 
by the identity of the ornaments in the buildings, I have myself compared one 
of Count de Vogu6's photographs of a peculiar ornament in Palestine with an accu- 
rate drawing by M, Bouet of the same ornament in a church near Bordeaux, and it 
might be supposed that the photograph was taken from thence. We must bear in 
mind that all the country near Bordeaux, and the whole of the western part of Graul, 
was part of the English dominions at that time, so that in any case this could not 

• Lea Eglisea de la Terre SairUey par le Comte Melchior de Vogue. Paris, 1860, 4to. V Architecture 
civile et religteuse en Sifrie. Paris, 1865 to 1870, 
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assist the claim of the French of the Domaine B;oyal to be in advance of the English 
at that period. But Oount de Yogu^ showed me that this particular moulding with 
its ornament is found in one of the deserted cities, which had been deserted before 
the time of the crusades. It is therefore clear that the inhabitants of Gaul brought 
back these new details with them from the East, and did not take them there. No 
one can doubt that the great cupolas or domes of Ferigueux are of Byzantine 
origm, whether copied by the early crusaders on their return, or built under the 
direction of Greek, that is of Byzantine, merchants, who had formed a settlement 
there. It seems certain that from the mixture of the Byzantine and the 
Bomanesque with the new ornamentation, and the new ideas brought back by 
the crusaders, the beautiful medieyal style called Gothic was developed/ 

An idea very generally prevails that because in the eleventh century, in the 
time of the early Norman kings, a number of the monks of the Abbey of Bee in 
Normandy were made bishops in England, that therefore a large proportion of 
the English bishops in the twelfth century also were Normans or Frenchmen. 
But this is entirely a mistake. Very few of the English bishops came at any 
period from the Domaine Royal of France, and even in the case of Normandy 
and the western provinces there was a decided reaction and counter current in 
the opposite direction towards the middle and after the middle of the twelfth 

* Baron von Quast is of opinion that the same process was going on in Grermanj almost at the same time. 
There are some very curious examples of the mixture of the Byzantine and the local Bomanesque styles in 
some churches of the twelfth century, at Zoest and in that neighbourhood. 

It is quite possible that the return of the crusaders with their sketch-books, like that of WiUara de 
Honecourt, may have produced the pame effect in different parts of Europe at the same time; but, against the 
German claim to priority, it must be remembered that the beautiful Bomanesque style of the Bhine churches 
was continued till the middle of the thirteenth century, long afker the Gothic style was fully established in 
England. 

A few years since, I had the pleasure of being instrumental in preserving one of these curious churches 
at Zoest, in which the mixture of the two styles is particularly clearly developed* I fVund that this church 
was about to be pulled down by the ignorant peasantry for the value of the materials only, as they had just 
obtained from the Prussian government the grant of a neighbouring church that had belonged to a suppressed 
monastery, and did not now require the old church, except the belfry tower. The government had been 
appealed to by the antiquaries ; but the treasury had refused to make any grant. I wrote to H.B.H* the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, begging her to intercede with the King of Prussia for this curious old church. 
The Princess kindly did so, and the King ordered the necessary sum to be paid, which was done, and the 
church was saved. 

Baron von Quast says, that there is historical evidence of a Greek or Byzantine colony having been settled 
in that part of Grermany in the eleventh century, and these curious churches are attributed to them. This 
history is identical with that of Perigueux and several chufches in P^rigord, as was clearly shown by my 
late lamented friend^ F61ix de Yerneilh, in his valuable work on the subject 

b2 
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century, just when the transition of style was taking place. At the time the 
cathedral of lisieux was rehuilt, the Bishop of the diocese was Amulphus, who 
held the see from 1154 to 1182. He was a Norman from Seez ; and, while several 
other of the most celehrated transitional churches in other parts of France were 
in the course of erection, the bishops were either Normans * or Englishmen.'' 

3. St. Hugh, of Lincoln, was, however, an exception to this. He was the son of 
a Lord of Avalon,*" near Grenoble, and was sent by his father to be educated at the 
Priory of Villarbenoit, near his father's castle. He acquired a great reputation 
for sanctity, and was living the life of a hermit at a little chapel and hermitage 
which he induced his father to build for him high up in the mountains, about a 
mile above the castle (which is itself at a considerable elevation), at the time 
when our King Henry XL was at Grenoble in treaty for a wife for his son John. 
He afterwards joined the Carthusians, who were then coming into fashion, and Eling 
Henry with some difficulty persuaded Hugh to come to England and take charge 
of the earliest monastery of that order, then about to be established at Witham, 
in Somersetshire. Hugh was commanded by the Abbot of the Grande Chartreuse 
to obey the wishes of the King, and submitted, as in duty bound. This saint and 
prelate has been called a great builder, and he was indeed a great patron of 
builders, always encouraging the erection of new buildings " to the honour and 
glory of God.'* He was not, however, himself an architect, as some of the bishops 
of that period were, nor did he bring builders or architects with him, but always 
employed the natives of the country where he happened to be, and allowed them 
to build in their own style. St. Hugh it should be remembered cannot properly 
be called a Frenchman at all, for Grenoble at that period belonged to the 
German empire and not to the kingdom of Ei*ance. The Germans in the twelfth 
century were very much behind both England and France in civilisation, and 
this was equally the case in the neighbourhood of Grenoble as elsewhere ; and 
the castle of Avalon was built (or rebuilt probably on the site of a wooden one, 

* M. Yiollet Le Due and other great French antiquaries call the style we call Norman the Anglo- 
Norman style. 

^ Robert de Beaumont or of Warwick, son of Henry Earl of Warwick, was Archbishop of Rouen from 
1164 to 1183, and Walter, called the Magnificent, was his immediate successor 1184 to 1208. Ralph 
Beaumont, a natural son of Henry I. and an Englishman, was bishop of Angers 1178 to 1200. Henry of 
Salisbury was bishop of Bayeux from 1165 to 1203. {Qallia Christiana^ vol. xi. col. 364-366.) John Petit, 
or John of Salisbury, was bishop of Chartres frem 1176 to 1182. (Ibid. vol. yiii. col. 1146-1149.) 

® Not to be confounded with the better known County of Aval Ion, near Auxerre. and in the Duchy 
of Burgundy. 
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or fine earthwork), about the time of the birth of Hugh, or wlien he was a child. 
Of this castle some ruins still exist, and include a tall tower, one side of whicl, 
only remains. The construction is as barbarous as it well could be, more like 
some of the rudest of the Irish round towers than the beautiful English masonry 
of the middle of the twelfth century. We have, however, only the rubble wall, 
the ashlar fiicing, if there ever was one, having been destroyed, and what remains 
has no distinctive character. (See fig. 6.) The plan of the building with its tall 
square keep is that of a Norman castle. 



Fig. 6. BUINEDKEEPOF AVALOH CASTLE, C. 1140. Fig. 7. BBLFBT TOWBB OP THE CHAPEL OF 

(From a I'holograpb.) st.-maximik, C. 1160, (From a Photograph.} 

The buildings of the Grande Chartreuse were at that time entirely of wood, 
and were all swept away by an avalanche a few years after the time of St. Hugh's 
residence there. It is useless then to look for any models there that Hugh might 
have remembered and copied. The chapel of St.-Maximin, attached to which was 
a hermitage and cell of the Cfffthusians and which was reared by St. Hugh and one 
other monk, was placed high up in the mountain, about a mile above the castle 
mentioned, still exists, and it has a belfry tower very much of the character of 
our Danish or Anglo-Saxon belfry towers of the eleventh century — as unlike as 
possible to the choir of Lincoln. (See fig. 7.) 

The next point in the architectural history of St. Hugh is the existing church 
of Witham, which was built in his time. This is a thoroughly Somersetshire 
church, of exactly the same character as other churches of the same neighbour- 
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hood and the same period. It has a stone vault, which is not very usual in 
England ; but this might well arise firom its being monastic. The style is Tran- 
sitional, but not at all advanced. (See fig. 8, which has been engraved firom 
a slight sketch by Albert Hartshome, Esq.) 



BOMEBSETaHIKK, C. 1180. 

This church was probably built about a.d. 1180. It is not so much advanced 
as Canterbury, and very far behind Lincoln, of which St. Hugh was made bishop 
in 1186, and in 1192 he began to rebuild his cathedral.* About the same time 
he was called upon as bishop to consecrate the small village church of Clee, near 
the mouth of the Humber, which remained without much alteration until quite 
recently. Unfortunately it has now been restored, which usually means that the 
historical value has been entirely destroyed; it has become work of the nine* 

■ Fabrieam uutricifl ecclesue sns a fbndameDtifl instraxit noram, et aolain epuoopalem ^rwiam 
incboavit. John de SehiBn/. 

Ecclerin tan capitnlam pariia lapidibua, marmorilscjiie colmnnia miio aitificio renoTavit, et totnm a 
fondamento opere Btunptaoaissiiiio dottud erexit ; BimilitCT et domoa episcopalee ^rc^ias coaatraere oepit, 
Dominoque cooperante longi pnoriboa aroplioru et nobiliores ape certa conaammare propoanit. GimkL 
Comb. 419. 
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teenth century instead of the twelfth. An inscription, recording the dedic&tion 
of the church by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln in 1192 (see Plate XII.), is inserted in 
one of the Norman pillars of the nave, immediately opposite to the entrance to 
the church; but the naye is at least fifty years earlier than this date. The 
inscription, which when extended reads thus—* 

Hec Ecclesia dedicata est 
in honore Sancte Trinitatis 
et Beate Marie viii nonas Martii 
a Domino Hugone Lincolni- 
enei episcopo anno ab incamati- 
one Domini M xc ii. 
tempore Bicardi regis. 

is on a separate piece of stone let into the pillar, and in fact it relates only 
to the choir and the transept, which had then just been rebuilt, the nave 
haying been left to the last, and eyentually not rebuilt at all« Yiews of two 
of the piers of the work of the time of St. Hugh will be found in Plate XII. 
The style of this choir is yery adyanced Transition, almost amounting to 
pure Gothicj and the interyal of seyen or eight years which interyened before 
the dedication of the choir of Lincoln is quite sufficient to allow for the new 
style to haye become fully deyeloped as we see it — ^the earliest and one of the 
best examples of our beautiful Early-English style of medieyal architecture. 
This is by no means an isolated example of the same adyanced style in the great 
diocese of Lincoln^ St. Giles's church, in Oxford, was then in that diocese, and 
was consecrated by St. Hugh a few months before his death in a.d. 1200, and 
beifore his cathedral was dedicated. The style of St. Gileses is pure and good Early- 
English Gothic. The well-known and yery beautiful porch at Ely built in 1195, 
though not in the diocese, is not far from Lincoln, and was probably known to 
the builders of that cathedral. It is also pure and good Early-English, with the 
double arcades one in front of the other, as at Lincoln. 

With regard to Lincoln Cathedral, it should be obseryed that the portion 
completed in the time of St. Hugh was the choir only*" and the small transept 
at the east end of it, with part of the east walls of the great transept at the 
west end of this choir, one bay only on each side of the arch. The presbytery 

* In order to complete the series of illustrations of architectural progress under St. Hugh, two wood- 
cuts of the choir of Lincoln are given in Plate Xm. repeated from the Glossaiy of Architecture. 
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at the eastern end of the cathedral belongs to a later period: it was built 
about A.D. 1260, and is in a much more advanced style, approaching fast to 
the succeeding or Decorated style. The great transept with the central tower 
was built soon after the death of St, Hugh ; but owing probably to neglect about 
the foundations the tower fell down in a.d. 1237.* It fell upon the vault of 
the choir of St. Hugh, which it crushed completely, with two of the piers of 
the arcade on the northern side, which have been twice rebuilt, so that the 
actual work of these piers is of the fifteenth century. When the vault of the 
choir was rebuilt it appears to have been made higher, and the plan altered, and 
this requu^d the introduction of new vaulting shafts to help to support the 
vault, so that we have three shafts in front of each other in the angles. 

It is recorded that St. Hugh carried some of the stones on his own shoulders in 
his enthusiasm, and to encourage others in the great work he had undertaken.*" 
But it does not follow from this that he was his own builder or architect ; on the 
contrary, it is recorded that the name of his architect was GeoflBrey Du Noyer ; 
as this name is distinctly French, it was considered twenty years ago as evidence 
that the work was Prench, and, as St. Hugh was called sometimes St. Hugh of 
Bui^undy, Notre Dame de Dijon, the capital of the duchy of Burgundy, was 
pointed out as the probable type of Lincoln ; but Hugh was a native of the king- 
dom of Burgundy, of which Grenoble was the capital, and it is probable that 
he never was at Dijon in his life. It is at least two hundred miles to the 
north of Grenoble, and Notre Dame at Dijon was not consecrated until a.i>. 1220, 
or twenty years after Lincoln. 

Being at one period in doubt whether the work at Lincoln were English 
or French, I wrote to some of my French friends for information as to what 
part of France it was probable that Du Noyer came firom. I received several 
answers, and heard that there are fourteen villages of the name of Noyer in 
France, some in the east others in the west, from any of which the family of Du 
Noyer might have come. 

Among other correspondents, the late lamented Count de Montalembert assured 
me that " without doubt the great architect was a member of the family of the 

* Anno Mccxzrvn mina ecclesis Lincolniensis propter artificii insolentiam. Chran, JoK Abb. Petrob, 
Facta est ruina muri Lincolniensis ecclesis secns chorum post sedem Decani, ita quod tres homines pros- 

trati sunt sab mina; ita quod postmodum cboms celebravit ante majus altare officium diumom et 

noctamum, donee ciroiun qn»qac colnmnse et areas firmarentar. Ann, Dunstable^ 

^ Pins Pontifex in die Parasceves cam esset Lincolnise, et ad fabricam matricis ecclesiae, quam nobiliter 

a fondamentis extroxcrat, lapides et cementum hameris sois in qaodam cophino, etc. Matt, Pan$j ed. 

Wets. 142. 
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Counts Du Noyer of Biu^undy, near Dijon/' where Count de Montalembert him- 
self resided ; but the excellent Count, like some other antiquaries, had overlooked 
the distinction between the Duchy of Burgundy in the north and the kingdom of 
Burgundy in the south, and the fact that there was no connection between Dijon 
and Grenoble. Meantime my friend Mr. Dimock,* the editor of the life of St. 
Hugh, reminded me that a family of the name of Du Noyer came over to England 
with William the Conqueror, and settled in the diocese of Lincoln, where it 
became one of the county families, as it continues to this day. 

Since that time I have examined many buildings of the period of transition, 
both in England and in various parts of Erance, and I am fully convinced that 
the style of Lincoln and the southern part of Yorkshire is a national style gra- 
dually developed at home, with hints from various quarters, but it is not a foreign 
importation ; and it is erroneous to say that the Abb6 Suger or any one else was 
the inventor of Gothic architecture. 

In the series of plates that illustrate this paper I have endeavoured to show 
the character of the walls and the architectural details at each period. It will be 
observed that in all Suger's work the masonry is wide-jointed, that is, the mortar 
between the stones is thick ; whereas, in the later work, the upper part of the 
narthex and the west front, which I have shown to be alterations and additions of 
about the year 1200, the masonry is fine-jointed — there is so little mortar that it 
can hardly be seen. That the work corresponds with those parts of Notre- 
Dame at Paris which are known to be of that date, is allowed by the eminent 
French architect M. VioUet Le Due, who had the care of both these churches at 
the time when he went to St. Denis with me to examine this question. In 
England fine-jointed masonry was introduced by Roger Bishop of Salisbury in 
the early part of the twelfth century. Matthew Paris mentions that at Sherborne 
Castle, which was built by Bishop Roger, the masonry was so beautiful that the 
walls appeared as if built of one stone, a proof that fine-jointed masonry was then 
new. It did not reach France for half a century afterwards. Suger employed the 
best masons in France in his time, and they still used the wide-jointed masonry 
as in the eleventh century. 

In claiming the choir of St. Hugh at Lincoln as the earliest pure Gt)thic 
building in the world, we must be careful to define exactly how much of the 

* See Appendix II. which contains eztracts from Mr. Dimock*8 Preface to the Magna Vita S. Hugonis 
(Rolls Series, 1864) edited from the original in the Bodleian library. This life was written bj the domestic 
chaplain of St. Hugh. It was printed at mj suggestion. 

C 
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existing fabric is really of the time of St. Hugh. It is the lower part of the choir 
and its aisles, with the small eastern transept and two of the chapels on the east 
side of that transept, and a portion of the wall in the great transept on each side 
of the chancel-arch or eastern arch of the tower. But, like Sens and Canterbury 
and many other churches of that period, the building has been raised higher, the 
vaults have been introduced, and the clerestory rebuilt with the vault to which it 
belongs, and vaults introduced in the aisles with buttresses to support them 
added on the exterior, and vaulting-shafts introduced within. These stand clear 
oflf the walls in front of the double arcade made on the wall itself when first built. 
This may be seen also by the evident alteration of the triforium gallery, in which 
arch-buttresses are introduced against the old flat buttresses, which were sufl&cient 
to carry the old timber roof, but not to carry the new vault. This change must 
have been made about 1230 or 1240, at the same time with the eastern and earlier 
part of the nave and of its north aisle, of which Mr. Dimock has found the fabric 
rolls. It follows that the very elegant small double arcade on the walls of the 
aisles must be of the time of St. Hugh, and they are considerably in advance of 
anything in France. 

The mouldings and other details of this arcade are pure Early-English Gothic 
without a vestige of Norman or Bomanesque detail. The succession of mouldings 
from St.-Denis in 1140, Canterbury in 1174 and 1183, and Glee in 1192, to 
Lincoln in 1200, is complete, and the gradual change is very visible from the 
pure Romanesque of St.-Denis, through the transitional period at Canterbury 
and Glee, to the pure Early-English Gt)thic at Lincoln. I have a series of the 
profiles of these mouldings taken for the most part with the Cymograph invented 
by Professor Willis and perfected by IVEr. Edmund Sharpe of Lancaster, to whom 
I am indebted for them. Those who know the history of architecture are aware 
that mouldings amount to historical evidence. They are a certain mark of the 
dates if other evidences were wanting, which is not the case with these examples. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Extract from the Will or Ordinance of the Abbat Suger, written A.D. 1137. From Fdlibienj 
Hietoire de S. Denys. Paris^folio^ 1706. Pieces Justificativeaj p. xcix. 

This document, which is called a testament in the original Latin, is attested by all the officers of 
the Abbey, the priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, and boys or scholars or probationers ; also by the 
Archbishops of Bheiins and Tours, five bishops, and the Abbat of Corbie. It appears to be a 
solemn agreement entered into by the whole community. 

After enjoining on the community the daily celebration, during the abbat's life, of a mass of the 
Holy Ghost, he goes on to ordain prayers and masses for his own soul after death. His anniver- 
sary to be strictly observed. There was to be on that day a refection in the refectory for the 
brethren provided by the capiciarius (or sacristan), *' duas videlicet omnibus communes, non 
qualescunque, sed plenarias et aptas exhibendo pitantias. Frater etiam celerarius generale * suum 
more solito proponat. Pigmentum ^ habeant fratres de camera et cellario. Rogamus autem sup- 
pliciter, ne frater ille,*' sive nos viderit, sive minime, expensas istas aegre ferat, cum in magna 
parte officii ejus multas exsolventes expensas solliciti fuerimus : videlicet in novi et magni aedificii 
ecclesiae augmentatione, in asdificatione magnas et caritativae domus hospitum, in reparatione et 
renovatione dormitorii et refectorii, et in augmentatione obedientiae thesauri, et in multis aliis tarn 
ecclesias quam officinarum sumptuosis operibus, quas enumerare supersedimus, ne inanis gloriae, aut 
alicujus arrogantiae titulo, quo animse meae opus non est, imputetur.'^ 

Extract from an Instrument of the Abbat Suger^ written about A.D. 1140. Ibid. p. civ, 

'* Nono decimo administration is nostrse anno cum novo operi in anteriori ecclesiae parte libenter et 
fideliter dcsudassemus; ipsoque novo, antiquo operi pulchra novarum columnarum et arcuum con- 
venientia apte unito, superius Sancti Romani oratorium, inferius Sancti Hyppoliti, et ex alia parte 
Sancti Bartholomaei, cum eadem nova ecclesia k venerabili Rothomagensi Archiepiscopo Hugone, 
et aliis venerabilibus episcopis consecrari fccissemus . . . subito sanctorum martyrum Domnonim 
et protectorum nostrorum amor et devotio nos ad augmentandam et amplificandam superioris 

ecclesiae partem capitalem rapuit Hue accessit nostram rapiendo devotionem, quoniam infra 

sancti sanctorum locus ille divinitati idoneus, sanctorum frequentationi Angelorum gratissimus, 
tanta sui angustia artabatur, ut nee hora -sancti sacrificii in solemnitatibus fratres sanctissimae 
Eucharistiae communicantes ibidem demorari posscnt, nee adventantium peregrinorum molestam 
frequentiam multociens sine magno periculo sustinere valerent. Videres alios ab aliis graviter 
conculcari, et quod multi discrederent, pronitas mulierculas, super capita virorum tanquam super 

^ Generale appellamus, quod singulis in singulis datur scutellis. Pitancia, quod in una scutella duobus, 
verbi gratia, aliquando pro pitancia unum crudi casei frustum, vel quatuor ova: pro generali ova quinque 
et caseus nunquam nisi coctus. Consuetud. Cluniac. cap. 35, ap. Du Cange. 

^ Pigmentum, Gallic^ ^tm«nf, a sweetened and spiced wine such as is used to this day for the ** grace cup" 
in some colleges. 

* The capitiarius setms to be intended. 
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payimentum incedendo niti ad altare concurrere, pulsas aliquando et repulsas, et pcene semi-mortuas 
Tirorum miserantium auxilio in claustnim ad horam retrocedentes poene extremo spiritu anhelare. 

His igitur et hujusmodi insectationibus toto animi fervore refiragari maturantes, coUecto viiorum 
illnstrium tarn Episcoporum quam Abbatum conventa, adscita etiam Domini ac serenissimi Regis 
Francorum Ludovici praesentia, quemadmodum in capitulo nostro consultum Aierat, pridie Idus 
Julii die Dominica ^ ordinavimus omamentis decoram personis celebrem processionem, quin etiam in 
manibus Episcoporum et Abbatum insignia Dominicae passionis, videlicet Clavum et Coronam 
Domini, et brachium sancti senis Simeonis, et alia sanctarum reliquianim patrocinia praeferentes, 
ad de fossa jaciendis fundamentis prseparata, humiliter ac devote descendimus; deinde Paracleti 
Spiritus sancti consolatione invocata, in bonum domus Dei principium bono fine concluderet, 
cum primum ipsi Episcopi ex aqua benedicta dedicationis factae proximo v. Idus Junii propriis 
confecissent manibus caeraentum, primos lapides imposuerunt hymnum Deo dicentes, et fundamenta 
ejus usque ad fihem psabni solemniter decantantes. Ipse enim serenissimus Bex intus descendens 
propriis manibus suum imposuit, nosque et multi alii tarn abbates quam religiosi viri lapides suos 
imposuerunt, quidam etiam gemmas, ob amorem et reverentiam Jhesu Christi, decantantes lapides 
pretion omnes muri tui. Kos igitur, tanta et tam festiva tam sancti fundamenti positione 
exhilarati, de peragendo soliciti, varietatem temporum, diminutionem personarum, et mei ipsius 
defectum pertimescentes, communi fratrum consilio assistentium persuasione, Domini Kegis assensu 
annualem redditum bis explendis constituimus, videlicet CL. lib. de gazopbilacio, id est de 
oblationibus altaris et reliquianim, c. in Indicto, et L in festo sancti Dionysii ; L. etiam de posses- 
sione sita in Belsa quae dicitur Yillana, prius inculta, sed auxilio Dei et nostro labore composita, et 
advalens quater xx. librarum singulis annis adaptata. Quae si quocumque infortunio bis explendis 
deficeret, alia Belsa nostra, quam dupliciter aut tripliciter in redditibus augmentavimus, suppleret. 
Has autem CC. lib. praeter ea quae ad arcam gazopbilacii devotione fidelium deportabuntur, vel 
qusecumque ipsi utrique operi offerentur, tantum continuari ipsis operibus firmavimus, donee 
totaliter absque uUa quaestione et ipsis aedificiis, et anteriora, et superiora, cum suis turribus, 
omnino honorifice compleantur. 

Actum in communi capitulo beati Dionysii, praesentibus personis quae subterscribuntur, quarum 
auctoritas sub anatheraate confirmavit praedicta capitula. 

Signum Milonis Morinorum^ Episcopi. Signum Guarini Ambianensis*^ EpiscopL Signum 
Gau&edi Camotensis** Episcopi. Signum Hugonis Turonensis^ Archiepiscopi. Signum Sansonis 
Bemorum' ArchiepiscopL Signum Gosleni Suessionis^ EpiscopL Signum Odonb Belvacensis^ 
Episcopi. Signum Rotberti Abbatis Corbeiae.'" 

» Sunday, July 14, 1140. 

^ Biilo, bishop of Teroane from 1131 to 1158. 

® Goarinus de Chatillon St. Pol, bishop of Amiens from 1127 to 1144. 

^ Gaufred de Leves, archbishop of Chartres from 1116 to 1149. 

^ Hugo de Stampis (d'Etampes), archbishop of Tours from 1134 to 1148. 

r Samson Malvoisin, archbishop of Bheims from 1140 to 1161. 

9 Goslen or Joslen de Vierzy, bishop of Soissons from 1126 to 1152. 

^ Odo IL, bishop of Beauvais from 1133 to 1144. 

i Robert, abbot of Corbie from 1121 to 1147. 
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The following statements relative to the buildings at St. Denis are abstracted from a Liber 
administrationiay or account of Suger's works written in the first person, and begun in the twenty** 
third year of his abbacy. D. Felibien, ibid. — 

c. XXY. De Ecclesice primo augmento. On account of the inconveniences mentioned in the previous 
extract, Suger resolves to enlarge the church. He began with the doors opening into the church (acces- 
simus ad priorem val varum introitum). Here he pulled doAvn an erection of Charlemagne connected 
with the reputed burial of Pepin his father ** in introitu valvarum." Having done this he worked 
hard at the enlargement of the *^ corpus ecclesiae/' and the making the entry and gates threefold, 
[this must be the narthex, where, as has been stated, remains of Suger's work are to be seen,] and 
in the erection of handsome and lofty towers. 

c. xxvi. contains a notice of the consecration of the chapels of St. Romanus, '* locus quam 
secretalis quam devotus," with two chapels, *' in inferiori testudiue ecclesise," to St. Hippolytus, on 
one side, to St. Nicolas on the other. The procession left the church by the door of St. Eustace 
[».«. the north transept] and •* ante principales portas transiliens/' — entered the church " tertio*^ by 
the single door which had been removed from the old to the new work. 

c. xxvii. gives an account of the metal gilt doors, and of the inscriptions commemorating the 
date (1140) of consecration. 

In c xxviii Suger determines to proceed with the *' superior pars ecclesise," and by the blessing 
of God in three years and three months the magnificent work both in crypt and lofty vaulting, 
with arches and columns varying the effect, was completely finished. The work at the east and 
west end were now united, and the abbat proceeded to rebuild the transepts to match. Next the 
nave was to be rebuilt, a portion of the old walls being retained, but Suger appears to have left 
this unfinished. 
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St. Hugh of Lincoln. 



" The hero of the following pages, Hugh de Avalon, for such was his family name, was bom 
about the year lli^5, and died in the autumn of 1200. The precise year of his birth I have been 
unable to determine ; indeed, the exact dates of the different events of his life are all uncertain 
previous to his elevation to the See of Lincoln in 1186. 

*' My main reason for fixing upon 1 135 as the probable year of his birth is the following: — As we 
shall see, there is good reason for concluding that Hugh came into England in 1175, or close upon 
that year. Our author, relating an occurrence that took place just before his departure for the 
Great Chartreuse, says that he was then about forty years old. If he was about forty years old in 
1175 he must have been born about the year 1135. 

" Supposing he was bom circa 1135, then circa 1143, when barely eight years old, he was 
admitted into the priory of Villarbenoit, a house of regular canons dependent upon the cathedral 
church of Grenoble, and near his father's castle of Avalon. His mother had lately died ; his 
widowed father became a member, at the same time with his child, of this religious body. Hugh 
may have been admitted merely into the school of noble youths, then of repute in this priory ; but 
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it would seem rather that he was actually received, though such a mere child, as a regular 
member of the order. At all events he became an inmate of the house with a view to his 
becoming such. 

" But the religious life was all to Hugh's taste ; his sanctity began from his very childhood. 
Here, in the home which his earthly father had chosen for him^ his only aim seemed to be to learn 
the will of his Father in Heaven, and to do it. In his nineteenth year 'he was ordained deacon. 
When about twenty- four years old, circa 1159 — this date is very doubtful, I can only give what 
seems to me the most probable — he was appointed to the rule of what our author calls the cell of 
St. Maximus, but which, it would seem, he ought to have called St. Alaximinus, a dependency 
and near neighbour of the priory of Villarbenoit, where, with one aged brother-canon in priest's 
orders for a companion and assistant, he had the charge of a pariah intrusted to him. 

" He cannot have remained at St. Maximinus for long. Having accompanied the prior of Villar- 
benoit on a visit to the Great Chartreuse, struck with extreme admiration of the rigid discipline 
of the Carthusians, and their complete sequestration from the world, he conceived an intense desire 
of enrolling himself in their community. This, after a while, he managed to effect, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his superiors and notwithstanding his having bound himself by a solemn 
promise not to desert Villarbenoit during his prior's lifetime. He had persuaded himself that an 
oath, extorted against what he considered the good of his soid, was not binding, and he never 
afterwards was troubled with a scruple of conscience as to the righteousness of his having thus 
broken his faith when Carthusian holiness was the end in view. It must have been soon after 
A.D. 1160, if not as early as that year, when he became an inmate of the Great Chartreuse/' 
(Magna Vita S. Hugonis, Dimock's Preface, 1864, pp. xvi.-xix) 

" The fame of the Carthusian order was now widely spread. Eminent it was held, and most 
justly, in the rigid austerity of its rules and the earnest piety of its members. The good report of 
such a man as Hugh, in the metropolis too of the fraternity, would not be confined to the monks 
of his own house, or to the members only of the order. It reached the ears of Henry II. of 
England, who had already begun the foundation of a Carthusian monastery at Witham in 
Somersetshire, the first of the order in this country, and had procured a mission for this purpose 
from the Great Chartreuse The first prior over this new establishment found himself unequal to 
the diflficulties of such a work, and soon returned in despair to the peace of his Alpine home. His 
successor died soon after his arrival at Witham. There were other circumstances of disastrous 
commencement, and the new foundation seemed likely to prove abortive. 

"It was a noble of Maurienne who strongly advised Henry to ensure success to his new Chartreuse 
at Witham by procuring Hugh for its government. Now in 1173 a treaty was on foot that would 
lead to much communication between Henry and the Count of Maurienne ; a betrothal was being 
contracted of Prince John to the eldest daughter of the Count. This contemplated marriage was 
put an end to by the death of the proposed bride, and in 1176 John was betrothed to the daughter 
of the Earl of Gloucester. It seems likely from this that it was about 1173, at any rate not later 
than 1176, when Henry applied for Hugh's appointment as prior of Witham. Maurienne was so 
far separated from Henry's continental dominions as to make it unlikely that a noble of that land 
should be in confidential intercourse with him except on some such special occasion, and there was 
no other such occasion so far as we know." {Ibid. pp. xx. xxi.) 
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" Hence I have fixed upon a.d. 1175 as the year, or a close approximation to the year, in which 
Hugh took upon him the charge of the infant Chartreuse at Witham. It has been commonly 
said that this was in 1181. It is Bromton who has supplied this date, and he is an authority on 
such a point quite worthless as compared with the evidence of the earlier date incidentally given 
by our author. Moreover, Bromton does not mention Hugh, but says that it was in 1181 that 
the Carthusians first came into England. If this were so, then it must have been a year or two 
later, if not more, before Hugh himself came, as he was the third prior of Witham, and this still 
later date would be quite inadmissible. 

** On Hugh's arrival at Witham he found the whole work of the new foundation before him. The 
two or three monks, left in desolation by the desertion of the first prior and the death of the 
second, were dwelling in temporary wooden cells ; no one of the necessary monastic buildings was 
begun ; the sites even of the two churches * and houses for the monks and the lay-brethren — 
according to the separate arrangement then required in a Carthusian monastery — had not as yet 
been decided upon. 

" Under Hughes energetic management good progress was soon made. From the first he won the 
warmest regards of the royal founder, and he was the man of all others cleverly to make the most 
of his influence in the cause of his order, and of the new foundation entx'usted to him. In the 
course of the (about) eleven years that he presided over Witham the whole monastery was fully 
established, and all the necessary buildings were completed, and the requisite number of monks 
and lay-brethren regularly organised, and the good report of the new Chartreuse had become 
widely spread throughout the land.'' (Ibid. pp. xxii.-xxvi.) 

•* At the end of April, 1186, Henry 11. came from Normandy into England, and summoned a 
council to meet at Eynsham Abbey near Oxford, on the 25th of May. One of the matters there 
taken in hand was the election of a bishop to the see of Lincoln, vacated some year and a half 
before by the promotion of Walter de Coutances to the archbishopric of Rouen. The King was 
determined that Hugh should be the new bishop, and in this he was zealously seconded by 
Baldwin Archbishop of Canterbury. It was very much against the wishes of the canons of 
Lincoln, but they ai length gave way to the King and elected Hugh. 

* " The present parish church of Witham, it would seem, must be one of these churches built by 
Hugh. I have not seen it, I am speaking from information of Mr. Parker. It is of Transitional character, 
agreeing well with the date 1175 — 1185, and is just the small plain church that we should expect in a 
Carthusian monastery, where the number of inmaU^s were few, and where grandeur and ornament were 
sternly repudiated. It is in plan an oblong without aisles, with an apsidal east end ; and has a stone 
vault. In this last point it agrees with the description of Hughes buildings at Witham in the Metrical 
Life, 1. 450 :— 

'* Nam testudo riget sursum, pariesque deorsum, 
Non putrescibili ligno, sed perpete saxo." 

That it was one of the churches of the monastery is certain. Near it was that portion of the monastic 
buildings which were retained by the lay possessor after the dissolution — some remnants of which still 
exist in farm-buildings, &c. These, in all probability, as by far best fitted to the requirements of the new 
occupants, would be the buildings of the lay-brethren's house, which comprised the guest's house, and all 
buildings for secular uses ; and in this case this chiirch was the " minor ecclesia " of the lay-brethren." 
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" Hugh resisted with all his might his removal from Witham, and threw every possible obstacle 
In the way^ in the hope that canons and King, wearied out by the delay, would agree upon some 
other person. At length, receiving the commands of his superior at the Great Chartreuse — a 
bidding which no Carthusian could disobey, however unjust and hateful it might seem to him — he 
was compelled to acquiesce, and on St. Matthew's Day, September 21, 1186, was consecrated at 
Westminster by the Archbishop of Canterbury." {Ibid. pp. xxiv. xxv.) 

" .... I say it with no fear of saying too much, that, in the whole range of English 
worthies, few men indeed deserve a higher and holier niche than Bishop Hugh of Lincoln. 

^^ In later times he has held no such place of honour in the estimation of Englishmen. His name 
generally with us has scarcely been known, except in a way in his own cathedral city. The 
man who built the glorious chiurch of Lincoln could not in Lincoln be altogether forgotten. 
Elsewhere, few indeed could be found who have a notion about him, though his name still stands 
in our English calendar.'^ " [Hid. pp. xxxi. xxxii.) 

* '' As to exactly how much of Lincoln Cathedral was built in Hughes lifetime must perhaps always be 
a matter of doubt. Our author, while he describes Hugh as having completed the buildings at Witham 
(tn/ra, p. 82) speaks of him as having only begun the church of Lincoln ("nobilis fabrica, quam ccepit a 
fondamentis erigere,'^ p. 336, 1. 32). That the choir, however, was finished, we may conclude, 1 think 
safely. The concurrent testimonies of historians that he built the church can well mean no less ; and 
perhaps it was but just finished, for, on his deathbed, Hugh directs that the necessary ornaments, &c , be 
prepared, and the altar dedicated in the chapel of St. John the Baptist (p. 337, 1. 5, <&c.), as if there were 
no part of the new building yet ready for service. And it is worth remark that Hoveden describes King 
John as offering a chalice of gold at this same altar of St John Baptist the day before Hugh's body arrived 
at Lincoln for burial ('^ intravit ecclesiam cathedralem Lincolniensem, et obtulit super altare S. Johannis 
Baptists, quod est in novo opere, calicem aureum ;" Savile, 461 b). It was now dedicated, or perhaps this 
very day being dedicated, according to Hughes directions, and possibly was the only altar in the new work 
fit to receive the royal devotions. But, on the other hand, Hugh had fixed upon this chapel of the 
Baptist, which was on the north side of 4he choir (tn/ra, p. 377, I 27) as the place of his burial 
(p. 340, 1. 1) ; and it does not follow, because he directs it to be got ready for the purpose, that the 
internal fittings of the other parts of the choir were still incomplete, and it is easy to understand why King 
John at such a time choose to contribute his offering to this particular altar. 

But, however much Hugh may himself have actually built, the whole church in a way belongs to him. 
The completion of it by his immediate successors was but the carrying out of his designs ; and the eastern 
addition — begun about aj>. 1256, and ready in 1280 to receive his translated body — ^was a consequence 
of the crowds of devotees who flocked to do honour to the now famous canonized saint." 



Note. — ^The Society of Antiquaries is indebted to Mr. J. H. Parker for his 
UberaUty in aUowing the use of the wood-blocks forming Plates X. XI. XII. 
XIII. and of that which represents the Keep of the Castle of Avalon. The greater 
part of these blocks have been engraved at Mr. Parker's expense expressly for 
this paper. The remainder have appeared in The Olossary of Architecture and 
elsewhere. 
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